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THE TRACE OF OLD TIMES, 


Ir is man’s prerogative to be possessed of the gift 
of history and to interest himself in ancient 
things. He ‘considers the days of old’ The 
instinct which lies at the bottom of every historic 
study is a feeling which we and the world of 
to-day have developed out of the old time that was 
before us. The due understanding of the Past is 
but a deeper way of looking at the life that now is. 
Every part of our modern appliances is the out- 
come of an innumerable succession of things that 
led up to it. The genius who startles the world 
with a ‘new’ discovery simply avails himself of 
materials which previous hands have prepared for 
his use, and passes them on in a more highly 
developed form. 

If, for example, we take the Walter Printing 
Press, with its marvellous adjustments of mech- 
anism, it is pointed out to us how this or that 
factor of the machine is an ‘improvement’ on 
something earlier; and so our thoughts are 
led back step by step farther than the time 
when Caxton or Gutenberg put his blocks of 
letters together and produced printed words ; 
while, if we place ourselves in imagination in 
Caxton’s printing-office, it is only to look back 
still farther to the things from which he and his 
opportunity had in turn been evolved. This 
‘looking back’ is not only a necessity in the pro- 
motion of man’s material progress, but belongs at 
the same time to the finer, the poetic instincts 
of life; and it would be surprising if it did 
not possess a profound fascination for many 
thoughtful minds. The historian, the antiquary, 
and in another way the scientific student of 
nature—of which Darwin is the great type in 
our day—all find their varied interest in that 
past world from which we have grown to be what 
we are. It is not a dead past. Its voices are not 
mere echoes from the tombs. If ‘a primrose by 
the river’s brim’ is to the poet something more, 
so to the instructed and thoughtful student of 
antiquity is even a fossil something more than a 
fossil, There is in the past a perennial revelation. 


It is part of the grand, silent procession of a Life 
which has no beginning and no end, which 
‘remakes the blood and changes the frame,’ and 
which for the moment is ours. 

The main interest of the Past, as of everything 
in life, centres in man and in the question how 
man has acted, The average person does not go 
very far back in this retrospection. His history 
begins with the Conquest, which to him is real 
history. He dimly knows that there was an old 
world of Greeks and Romans; an old world of 
Hebrews and Egyptians ; but his thought about 
such things is so touched with the ‘far-off’ colour, 
that they might as well belong to mythology alto- 
gether. Perhaps one day he chances to go into a 
museum and see an Egyptian mummy, and then 
he half realises that, folded round and round in 
these decayed wrappings, is the body of some one 
who did actually live on this earth three thousand 
years ago—lived joyously in the light of the same 
sun, loved, and suffered, and fell on sleep at 
length. Such impressions are, however, too frag- 
mentary to exercise much permanent influence 
on his mind and life. It is when we come to 
our own good, bad, and indifferent kings and 
their deeds—and the nearer to the present age the 
better—that the ordinary historic sense is felt. 
Henry VIII. bulks out largely, if only for the 
very human consideration that he had six wives, 
Queen Elizabeth commands recognition for her 
long reign, and because her powerful character 
achieved lasting results for her country’s good. 
King John has told upon the general memory 
through his association with Magna Charta. 
Oliver Cromwell is a solid fact; and Charles I. 
is another fact, if not quite so solid. And their 
works live after them. Most intelligent persons 
know in some measure that such figures have 
gone before them and had a hand in making the 
world ; and if there is too much of ‘royalty’ in 
the retrospect, it is partly from the fact that the 
king stood for more in the old days than he stands 
for now; and partly because we learned our 
history in ‘bad form.’ The conception of the 
subject has enlarged ; we begin to know that it a 
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was not only the privileged few at the top of the 
social scale that framed our destiny, but the work 
and life of common men, whose names did not 
outlast their little day ; ‘the mute, inglorious’ 
Miltons, the Cromwells and Charles the Firsts of 
some obscure corner of the land ; as the earth has 
been fertilised by thousands of tiny rivulets as 
well as by the few great streams. 

Everything is of value which reminds us of an 
earlier age ; every monument by which we trace 
the life of men before we come upon the scene. 
England is, happily, still rich in these mementoes. 
In a fuller sense than that in which Colonials 
speak of it, ours is the ‘old country.’ Our painters 
love to make the village church, with moss or ivy 
overgrown, a feature of their landscape ; and the 
poet stirs the solemn note of a thousand years 
when he sings : 


Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones, 


You may travel over immense tracts of country 
in America and not come upon anything even to 
remind you of that village church, A mighty 
country it is, impressing us with its amazing 
wealth and variety of resources, and the almost 
feverish forward hurry of its industries ; but the 
beautiful mark of age is not there, in the nature 
of things. Nor, for the most part, do the people 
think of building—as Ruskin says we ought to 
build, and as undoubtedly our forefathers tried to 
build—‘for all time.’ With this and the succeed- 
ing generation a great deal that is now considered 
of importance will be taken down—if it doesn’t 
tumble down and save men that trouble—and 
make room for something else, and ‘it never will 
be missed.’ One comes home with renewed 
veneration for the things among us which are 
daily telling the story of antiquity. The best of 
our American cousins feel it too, and they come 
to England sighing for the sight of ‘something 
old.’ They make pilgrimages to several spots in 
which the past is most at home. They go to 
Chester, and Canterbury, and our ancient uni- 
versities. It is, in the phrase of one of them- 
selves, ‘like nuts and old port’ to walk over the 
ground which has been trodden by the feet of our 
famous men, and see where they are laid to 
rest. 

For age, indeed, we have nothing to compare 
with ‘the land of Egypt.’ There are no English 
munmies ; no Sphinx looks down upon us from 
the far, still centuries. But if the comparison 
of actual periods of time is not in our favour, 
some other things give us the advantage of a 
better standpoint from which to view the past. 
In Egypt the change between Then and Now, 
from the time of the Pharaohs to our own, has 
been far less—in the sense we are considering— 
than that between England of the Middle Age 
and the England of to-day. A colossal decay is 
all that is visible in the esd of the Pharaohs. 
The improvements, the modern appliances have 
not come in to give relief to it. With us the 
old and the new exist side by side; the old, alas, 
in too rapidly diminishing quantity. The modern 
railway train carries one, at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, to the classic seats of ‘quaint 
and olden’ memories. The Roman wall and 


the Norman church meet us in our country 
rambles, 

The march of improvement is imperious, at 
times ruthless; everything has to go before the 
destruction which is regarded as necessary to the 
progress of mankind. But the conception of what 
is necessary, it may be hoped, is becoming more 
enlightened, and a more reverent sense is growing 
up as to the honour due to ancient landmarks, If 
it be necessary that we should get our letters by 
the first post, or dine and do our sleeping while 
the train bears us along at express speed, yet it is 
even more necessary that we should know some- 
thing of the long chain of things of which our 
lives form the link now being wrought on the 
anvil of time and change. More and more, in 
proportion as ‘the old order changes, giving place 
to new,’ the relics of that Past are invested with 
poetic and religious value, as they make their 
mute appeal. And their mission is not only to 
serve as the skeleton at the feast of life, and fill 
us with the pause and sadness of mortality, but to 
_ us the lesson contained in Wordsworth’s 
ines ; 


Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live and act, and serve the future hour ; 
And if, as to the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, through faith’s transcendent 


We feel that we are greater than we know. 


A DEAD RECKONING. 
CHAPTER III. 


WHEN George Crofton informed Mrs Brooke that 
it was while riding along the road outside the park 
palings he had seen her husband leaving the house, 
he stated no more than the truth ; but one little 
point he had not seen fit to mention—that he 
himself was not alone at the time. When he had 
recovered from his momentary surprise at seeing 
his cousin, he had said to his companion—an 
extremely handsome young person in a riding- 
habit that fitted her like a glove: ‘Let us put the 
pace ona bit, Steph. I’ve just remembered that 
there ’s a call I ought to make while I’m in this 
neighbourhood? 

A few minutes later they pulled up at the 
Beechley Arms, a country tavern only a few 
hundred yards distant from the back entrance to 
the park. Here Mr Crofton had been well 
known in days gone by ; and by the time he had 
dismounted and had assisted his companion to 
alight, the buxom landlady, all smiles and cap- 
ribbons, had come to the door to greet him. 

‘Why, Master George, it’s never you sure-ly,’ 
she nt ‘It seems like old times come back to 
see you come riding up just as you used to do,’ 

‘Then you have not quite forgotten me, Mrs 
Purvis,’ he said, as he shook hands with the land- 
lady with that air of easy affability which he 
knew so well how to assume. ‘I don’t wish to 
flatter you, but, on my honour, you look younger 
every time I see you,’ 

The landlady smirked and blushed, and said : 
‘Get along with you, do, sir ;’ and then led the 
way to her best parlour, an old-fashioned, low- 
ceilinged room, with a diamond-paned window 
and a broad, cushioned window-seat. 
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George ordered some sherry and biscuits to be 
brought ; and as soon as the landlady had left the 
room, he said to his companion : ‘I shall have to 
leave you for half-an-hour, Steph, to make the 
call I spoke of just now ; I shall be sure not to be 
vone longer. You won't mind, will you?’ 

Mademoiselle Stephanie made a little moue. ‘I 
suppose you will go whether I mind or not ;’ she 
said. 

‘I must go,’ he replied. 
extreme importance.’ 

‘In that case there is nothing more to be said,’ 
she answered with a shrug. A moment later she 
added : ‘Only, remember, if you are away much 
longer than half-an-hour, Tartar and I will go 
back home by ourselves, and leave you to follow 
at your leisure,’ 

George Crofton laughed. ‘ Never fear, carissima; 


‘It is a matter of 


my business to find out what they are. I like to 
have secrets of my own, but I don’t like other 
people to have secrets from me.’ 

At this point, in came bustling Mrs Purvis, 
ostensibly to inquire whether the lady was in 
need of anything, but in reality to satisfy in some 
measure the cravings of her curiosity. She found 
Mademoiselle Stephanie by no means disinclined 
for a little gossip ; only, when she came to think 
over the interview afterwards, she discovered that 
it was she who had answered all the young lady's 
questions, but that the young lady had answered 
few or none of hers. 

Yes ; she had known Master George from quite 
a boy, Mrs Purvis went on to say, gratified at 
finding a listener so ready to her hand. He had 
been brought up at the Towers—the great house 
in the park there—and everybody thought he 


I won't fail to be back to time. Besides, our would be his uncle’s heir. But as he grew up he 
dinner will be waiting for us three miles farther | fell into bad ways, and all sorts of tales were told 
on. Did I tell you that I had ordered it by | about his extravagance and dissipation; and no 
telegraph before leaving town ?? | doubt he was made out to be far worse than he 

‘There’s one thing neither you nor I must! really was. At length the old gentleman turned 
forget,’ she answered, ‘and that is, that I’m due | him out of doors, and made a fresh will in favour 
at the cirque at nine o’clock to the minute. Signor | of his other nephew, Mr Gerald Brooke—he who 
Ventelli never forgives any one who is not there now lives at the Towers—while Master George 
to time.’ ‘had to content himself with a legacy of five 


At this juncture Mrs Purvis came in with the 
wine and biscuits. George hastily swallowed a| 
couple of glasses of sherry; and then, after giving | 
afew instructions with regard to the horses, an 
reiterating his promise not to be gone more than | 
half an hour, he went. 

Mademoiselle Stephanie Lagrange was a very | 
pretty woman—a fact of which she was perfectly 
cognisant, as most pretty women are, She had a 
profusion of light silky hair, and large steel-gray 
eyes that were lacking neither in fire nor audacity. 
Her lips were thin and rather finely curved ; but 
her chin was almost too massive to be in pro- 
portion with the rest of her features. Her figure 
was Well-nigh perfect ; and as she was a splendid | 
horsewoman, she never appeared in the Row 
without having a hundred pair of eyes focused 
on her, and a hundred tongues asking eagerly 
who she was. In case the reader should put the 
same question, it may be as well to state that 
Mademoiselle Lagrange was a prominent member | 
of the celebrated Ventelli Circus troupe, on whose 
— and placards she was designated in large 
etters as ‘Queen of the Haute Ecole,’ Whether | 
Mademoiselle Lagrange was of French or English 
extraction was a moot-point with several of those 
who knew her best, seeing that she spoke both 
languages equally well. Some there were who 
averred that she spoke English with a slight 
French accent, and French with a slight English 
accent; but be that as it may, no one knew from 
her own lips where she was born or of what 
nationality her parents had been. 

As soon as she was left alone, Stephanie took off 
her hat and veil and seated herself on the window- 
seat, from whence she could look into a strip of 
old-fashioned garden at the back of the tavern. 
As she nibbled at a biscuit and sipped her sherry 
—Steph was by no means averse to a glass of 
good wine—she soliloquised, half aloud: ‘Why 
has my good friend George left me, and who is 
the person he has gone to see?—Eh bien, cher 
monsieur, there appear to be certain secrets in 
your life of which i know nothing. It must be 


thousand pounds. And then there was Miss 
Danby—the late vicar’s daughter—whom every- 
body thought Master George would marry; but 
she, too, turned against him, and married his 
cousin, so that he lost both his inheritance aud his 
wife. 
‘And does this lady whom Mr Crofton was to 
have married live at the place you call the 
Towers ?’ asked Stephanie, 

‘Certainly, miss. She is mistress there ; and a 
very beautiful lady she is.’ 

‘It is her whom he has gone to see,’ said 
Stephanie to herself. ‘He pretends that he loves 
me, but he cannot forget her.—So this is your 
secret, cher George! I shall know how to make 
use of it when the time comes,’ 

Suddenly she started and half rose from her 
seat. Her eyes had been caught by something 
outside the window, She turned quickly on 
Mrs Purvis, ‘That child—where does he come 
from? Who is he?’ 

The landlady’s gaze followed hers through the 
window. ‘Do you mean that little fellow on the 
grass plat who is throwing crumbs to the birds? 
He’s a mountebank’s son, as you may see by his 
dress, His father is having some bread-and-cheese 
in the kitchen. What a shame it is that sucha 
dear little mite should have to earn his living by 
turning head over heels in the streets.’ 

For several moments Stephanie stood motion- 
less, her eyes fixed on the child. Then, without 
turning her head, she said: ‘Thank you. 
require nothing more at present. When I do, | 
will ring.” The tones in which the words were 
spoken conveyed more than the words themselves. 
Mrs Purvis bridled like a peacock, shook her 
cap-ribbons, and marched out of the room, 
slamming the door behind her with unnecessary 
violence. 

There were two doors to the room, one by 
which the landlady had made her exit, and 
another which led into the garden. This second 
door Stephanie now opened, and at the sound the 
boy raised his eyes, She beckoned to him, and he 
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came forward. It may be that he had visions of 
more fruit and sugared biscuits. 

Stephanie drew him a little way into the room, 
and going down on one knee, she passed an arm 
round his waist. It was evident that she was full 
of suppressed emotion, The conversation that 
ensued was carried on in French. 

‘Tell me your name, cheri.’ 

‘Henri Picot, mademoiselle.’ 

She had known what the answer would be ; but 
for a moment or two her lips blanched, while she 
murmured something the boy could not hear. 

‘And your father?’ she said at last. 

‘He is here, indoors. Poor papa was tired ; he 
is resting himself, 

‘Does your papa treat you kindly, Henri ?’ 

The boy stared at her. ‘ Papa always treats me 
kindly.—Why should he not ?” 

‘And your mamma? said Stephanie with bated 
breath. 

Henri shook his head. ‘I have no mamma,’ he 
answered with a ring of childish pathos in his 
voice. ‘She has gone a long, long journey, and 
no one knows when she will come back. Papa 
does not like me to talk about her—it niakes him 
so sad. But sometimes I see her in my sleep, and 
then she looks beautiful, and smiles at me. Some 
day, perhaps, she will come back to papa and 
me 


She kissed him passionately, to the boy’s won- 
derment. Then with a half-sob in her voice, she 
said : ‘ But you have a sister, have you not?’ 

Henri’s large eyes grew larger. ‘No; I have no 
sister, he answered with a shake of his head, 

‘But you had one once, had you not? Does 


| your papa never speak of her ?’ 


; never. 
a sister.’ 

For a moment or two Stephanie buried her 
face on the child's shoulder. What thoughts, 
what memories of the past, rushed through her 
brain as she did so? ‘Cast off and forgotten !’ 
was the mournful cry wrung from her heart. 

Suddenly a voice outside was heard calling, 
‘Henri, Henri, ot es tu?’ followed by a note or 
tivo on the — and a tap on the drum. 

‘Papa is calling me ; I must go,’ said the boy. 

Stephanie started to her feet, and lifting him in 
her arms, kissed him wildly again and again, 
Then setting him down, she pressed some money 
into his hand and turned away without another 
word. Henri darted off. 

‘He is gone—gone—and perhaps I shall never 
see him again!’ She aa on her knees and 
buried her face in the cushions of the window- 
seat. Her whole frame shook with the sobs that 
would no longer be suppressed. 

Five minutes later George Crofton entered the 
room. For a few seconds he paused in utter 
amazement ; then going forward, he laid a hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. ‘Steph,’ he said, ‘Steph— 
why, what’s amiss?’ As he spoke his eyes rested 
for a moment on Picot and Henri, who were 
crossing the grass-plat hand in hand. 


I had a mamma, but I never had 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Pardon. I hope I do not intrude?’ said M. 
Karovsky, addressing himself to Mrs Brooke with 
the suave assurance of a thorough man of the 
world. ‘Isaw through the window that Mr Brooke 


had returned, and as my time here is limited— 
me voici. Then advancing a few steps and holding 
out his hand to Gerald, he added : ‘It is five years, 
mon ami, since we last met. Confess now, I am 
one of the last men in the world whom you thought 
to see here ?’ 

‘You are indeed, Karovsky,’ responded Gerald 
as he shook his visitor’s proffered hand, but with 
no great show of cordiality—‘ Have you been long 
in England ?’ 4 

‘Not long. I ama bird of passage. I come and 
go, - obey the orders that are given me. That 
is all.’ 

‘My wife, Mrs Brooke. But you have seen her 
already.—Clara, Monsieur Karovsky is a gentle- 
man whose acquaintance I had the honour of 
making during the time I was living abroad,’ 

‘May we hope to have the pleasure of Monsieur 
Karovsky’s company to dinner?’ asked Clara in 
her most gracious manner, while at the same time 
hoping in her heart that the invitation would not 
be accepted, 

‘ Merci, madame,’ responded the Russian, for such 
he was. ‘1 should be delighted, if the occasion 
admitted of it; but, as I said before, my time is 
limited. I must leave London by the night-mail. 
I am due in Paris at ten o'clock to-morrow.’ 

‘For the present, then, I must ask you to 
excuse me,’ said Clara. 

Karovsky hastened to open the door for her, 
and bowed low as she swept out of the room. 

‘That man is the bearer of ill news, and Gerald 
knows it,’ was the young wife’s unspoken thought 
as she left the two together. 

M. Karovsky was a tall, well-built man, to all 
appearance some few years over thirty in point 
of age. His short black hair was parted carefully 
down the middle; his black eyes were at once 
piereing and brilliant; he had a long and rather 
thin face, a longish nose, a mobile and flexible 
mouth, and a particularly fine arrangement of 
teeth. He wore neither beard nor moustache, 
and his complexion had the faint yellow tint of 
antique ivory. He was not apna handsome ; 
but there was something striking and out of the 
common in his appearance, so that people who 
were introduced to him casually in society wanted 
to know more about him. An enigma is not 
without its attractions for many people, and 
Karovsky had the air of being one whether he 
was so in reality or not. He was a born linguist, 
as so many of his countrymen are, and spoke 
the chief European languages with almost equal 
fluency and equal purity of accent. 

‘Fortune has been kind to you, my friend, in 
finding for you so charming a wife,’ he said, as he 
lounged across the room with his hands in his 
pockets, after closing the door behind Mrs Brooke. 
‘But Fortune has been kind to you in more ways 
than one.’ 

‘Karovsky, you have something to tell me, 
said Brooke a little grimly. ‘You did not come 
here to pay compliments, nor without a motive. 
But will you not be seated ?’ 

Karovsky drew up a chair. ‘As you say—I 
am not here without a motive, he remarked. 
Then, with a quick expressive gesture, which was 
altogether he added: ‘Ah, bah I 
feel like a bird of ill-omen that has winged its 
way into Paradise with a message from the nether 
world. 
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‘Whatever your message may be, pray do not 
hesitate to deliver it.’ 

But apparently the Russian did hesitate. He 
ot up, crossed the room to one of the windows, 
es out for half a minute, then went back 
and resumed his seat. ‘Eight years have come 
and gone, Gerald Brooke,’ he began in an im- 
pressive tone, ‘since you allied yourself by some 
of the most solemn oaths possible for a man to 
take to that Sacred Cause to which I also have the 
honour of being affiliated.’ 

‘Do you think that I have forgotten! At that 
time I was an impetuous and enthusiastic boy of 
eighteen, with no knowledge of the world save 
what I had gathered from books, and with a head 
that was full of wild, vague dreams of Liberty 
and Universal Brotherhood.’ 

‘The fact of your becoming one of Us is the 
best of all proofs that the cause of Liberty at that 
time was dear to your heart.’ 

‘But when as a boy I joined the Cause, I was 
ignorant of much I have learned since that 
time.’ 

‘The world does not stand still, One naturally 
knows more to-day than one did eight years 
ago.’ 

‘Karovsky, I know this—that the Cause, which, 
when I joined it, I believed to be so pure in its 
aims, so lofty in its ideas, so all-embracing in its 
has, since that time, been stained by 
crimes which make me shudder when I think of 
them—has dragged its colours through shambles 
reeking with the blood of those who have fallen 
victims to its blind and ferocious notions of 
revenge.’ 

‘Pardon. But can it be possible that I am 
listening to one who, only eight short years ago, 
was saturated with philanthropic ideas which 
seemed expansive enough to include the whole 
human race—one whose great longing was that 
every man should be free and happy t—Ah, yes, 
you are thé same—only time and the world have 
contrived to spoil you, as they spoil so many 
others. In those days you were poor; now you 
are rich, Then you had no fixed home ; you were 
a wanderer from city to city; your future was 
clouded and uncertain. Now, you are the wealthy 
Mr Brooke—a pillar of your country: this grand 
old mansion and all the broad acres, for I know 
not how far around it, are yours. You are married 
to one whom you love, and who loves you in 
return, Away, then, with the wild notions of 
our hot youth !? 

‘Karovsky, you wrong me. My love of my 
fellows is as ardent as ever it was My—— But 
why prolong a discussion that could serve no good 
end? You have a message for me?’ 

‘I have.” The man was evidently ill at ease. 
He rose, crossed to the chimney-piece, took up one 
or two curios and examined them through his 
eyeglass, then went back and resumed his seat. 
‘Gerald Brooke,’ he continued, ‘ eight years ago, on 
a certain winter evening, in a certain underground 
room in Warsaw, and before some half-dozen men 
whose faces you were not permitted to see, you, of 
your own free-will, took the solemn oaths which 
affiliated you to that great Cause for the further- 
ance of which thousands of others have given their 
fortunes, their lives, their all. From that day till 


nothing has been demanded at your hands ; and 


you might almost be excused if the events of that 
winter night had come at length to seem to you 
little more than a half-remembered dream. That 
you have not been called upon before now is no 
— that you have been overlooked or forgotten, | 
ut simply that your services have not been 
required. Other instruments were at hand to do 
the work that was needed to be done. But at 
length the day has come to you, Gerald Brooke, 
as it comes to mest men who live and wait.’ 

Gerald had changed colour more than once 
during the foregoing speech. ‘ What is it that I 
am called upon to do? he asked in a voice that 
was scarcely raised above a whisper. 

‘You are aware that when an individual is 
needed to carry out any of the secret decrees of 
the Supreme Tribunal, that individual is drawn 
for by lot 

‘And my name’—— 

‘Has been so drawn.’ 

The light faded out of Gerald Brooke’s eyes; a 
death-like pallor crept over his face ; he could 
scarcely command his voice as for the second time 
- aes ‘What is it that I am called upon to 

? 

‘The Supreme Tribunal have decreed that a 
certain individual shall suffer the penalty of death, 
You are the person drawn by lot to carry out the 
sentence.’ 

‘They would make an assassin of me ?—Never !’ 

‘You are bound by your oath to carry out the 
behests of the Tribunal, be they what they may.’ 

‘No oath can bind a man to become a murderer,’ 

‘One of the chief conditions attached to your 
oath is that of blind and unquestioning obedience.’ 

‘Karovsky, this is monstrous,’ 

‘I am sorry that things have fallen out as they 
have, mon ami; but such being the case, there is 
no help for it.’ 

‘I—Gerald Brooke—whose ancestors fought at 
Cressy, to sink to the level of a common assassin ? 
Never !’ 

‘Pardon. Might it not be as well, before you 
express your determination in such emphatic | 
terms, to consider what would be the consequence 
of a refusal on your part to comply with the 
instructions of which I low the misfortune to be 
the bearer ?—Mrs Brooke is very young to be left 
a widow.’ 

‘ Karovsky !’ 

‘Pardon, But that is what it means. Any 
affiliated member who may be so ill-advised as to 
refuse to carry out the decrees of the Tribunal 
renders himself liable to the extreme penalty ; and 
so surely as you, Gerald Brooke, are now a living 
man, so surely, in a few short weeks, should 
you persist in your refusal, will your wife be left 
a widow.’ 

‘This is horrible—most horrible !’ 

‘Obedience, blind and unquestioning, the utter 
abnegation of your individuality to the will of 
your superiors, is the first great rule of the 
Propaganda to which you and I have the honour 
to belong. But all this you knew, or ought to 
have known, long ago,’ 

‘Obedience carried to the verge of murder is 
obedience no longer—it becomes a crime. How- 
ever you may put it, assassination remains assassin- 
ation still.’ 

‘Pardon. We recognise no such term in our 


i you have been a passive brother of the Society; 


vocabulary.’ 
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; . oe had you been called upon to do this 
deed’ 

‘I should have done it. For if there be one 
man in the world, Brooke, whom I have cause to 
hate more than another, that man is Baron Otto 
von Rosenberg !’ 

‘Von Rosenberg !’ 

‘Pardon. Did I not mention the name before? 
But he is the man,’ 

For a moment or two Gerald could not speak. 
‘It is but half an hour since I parted from him,’ he 
contrived to say at last.—‘ Karovsky, I feel as if I 
were entangled in some horrible nightmare—as if 
I were being suffocated in the folds of some 
monstrous Python,’ 

‘It is a feeling that will wear itself out in the 
course of a little while. I remember—— But 
that matters not’ 

‘But Von Rosenberg is not a Russian ; he is a 
German ex-diplomatist. What can such a man as 
he have done to incur so terrible a vengeance ?’ 

‘Listen. Four years ago, when attached to the 
Embassy at St Petersburg, certain secrets were 
divulged to him, after he had pledged his sacred 
word of honour that no use whatever should be 
made of the information so acquired. _Wretch 
that he was! Von Rosenberg turned. traitor, and 
revealed everything to those in power, In the 
dead of night, a certain house in which a secret 
| printing press was at work was surrounded by the 
police. Two of the inmates were shot down 
while attempting to escape. The rest were made 
prisoners, among them being three women and 
a boy of seventeen—my brother. Two of those 
arrested died in prison, or were never heard of 
more ; the rest were condemned to the mines. On 
the road, my brother and one of the women sank 
and died, killed by the dreadful hardships they 
had to undergo; the rest are now rotting away 
their lives in the silver mines, forgotten by all but 
the dear ones they left behind.—You now know 
the reason why the Baron Otto von Rosenberg has 
been sentenced to death, The vengeance of the 
Supreme Tribunal may be slow, but it is very 
sure.’ 

There was silence for a few moments, then 
Gerald said: ‘ All this may be as you say; but I 
tell you again, Karovsky, that mine shall not be 
the hand to strike the blow.’ 

‘Then you seal your own death-warrant.’ 

*So be it. Life at such a price would not be 
worth having. “Death before Dishonour” is the 
motto of our house. Dishonour shall never come 
to it through me.’ 

Gerald rose and walked to the window. His 
iace was pale, his eyes were full of trouble ; what 
he had said had been lacking neither in dignity 
nor pathos. 

The Russian’s cold glance followed him, not 
without admiration. ‘English to the backbone,’ 
he muttered under his breath. ‘It was a blunder 
ever to allow such a man to become one of Us,’ 
Then he looked at his watch, and started to find it 
was so late. ‘I can stay no longer—I must go,’ 
he said aloud. ‘But remember my last warning 
words. He took up his hat and moved slowly 
towards the window. 

‘Karovsky, for the last time I solemnly declare 
that this man’s death shall not lie at my door!’ 
Gerald sank into a chair, let his elbows rest on the 
table, and buried his face between his hands. 


‘I have nothing more to say,’ remarked the 
Russian. He stepped through the window, his 
hat in his-hand, and then turned. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mrs 
Brooke, on the point of entering the room, paused 
suddenly as her eyes took in the scene before her, 
‘Gerald! she exclaimed in a frightened voice 
and then her gaze travelled from her husband to 
Karovsky. The latter, with his eyes still resting 
on the bowed figure at the table, pronounced in 
low clear accents the one word, ‘ Remember!’ 
Then he bowed low to Mrs Brooke, and next 
moment was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


RAILWAY GATEKEEPERS, 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS THEM. 


THE old axiom, that the strength of any chain is 
the strength of its weakest link, has many illus- 
trations, and one may be found in the great chain 
of workers employed upon our various railway 
systems, the effective working of which systems 
depends upon the fitness and reliability of every 
link. One of these links, the importance and 
value of which are apt to be underrated by the 
general public, is the Gatekeeper at a public-road 
level-crossing, whose duty it is to open a gate when- 
ever a vehicle has to cross the railway ; a simple 
and prosaic act, requiring very little skill in its 
performance, and apparently entailing very little 
responsibility upon the incumbent of the office, 
But with all its apparent monotony and simplicity, 
the duty of a aoe, in common with all other 
duties connected with the actual working of a rail- 
way, has its measure of responsibility, and is a 
matter of equal importance both to the railway 
company and to the travelling public. 

Gatekeepers are perhaps the most nondescript 
class of railway employees; for while guards, 
signalmen, ticket collectors, shunters, &c., are 
recruited from among the porters, gatekeepers are 
drawn from no particular class, but are furnished 
by all classes indiscriminately, and sometimes 
the gatekeeper is a woman. The men who are 
employed as gatekeepers have always served the 
company in some other capacity, and no man is 
ever engaged as a gatekeeper who has not had 
some experience of railway work. In the majo- 
rity of cases they are men who have received, 
in some other branch of the service, injuries 
which unfit them for any active duty requiring 
the use of all the limbs; while in some instances 
the gatekeeper has grown old in the company’s 
service, and to such the gatehouse offers a well- 
earned and much-coveted retirement from active 
duty. Thus, while one crossing has for its 
guardian a man who as a guard has lost a leg, the 
next may have a shunter who has lost an arm ; 
another may have a porter who has been crushed 
between trucks ; and an adjoining gatekeeper may 
be a goods-porter worn out with hard work, or 
even an old station-master no longer able to cope 
with the increasing demands of a developing 
traffic. 

Gate-crossings are broadly classed by railway 
managers under two heads—traflic crossings and 
engineers’ crossings. At the former, a man 1s 
invariably employed who wears the uniform of 
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the company, and is under the immediate control 
and direction of the nearest station-master, being 
counted as one of his staff, and entered upon the 
station pay-sheet. He occupies a cottage, built 
by the company as near as possible to the cross- 
ing at which he is employed, and is usually pro- 
vided with a wooden hut about eight feet square, 
placed close to the wicket gates through which 
pedestrians pass across the line, and furnished 
with windows, giving him a view of the railway 
in each direction. He is never off duty excepting 
when he takes his annual holiday, at which time 
he is temporarily replaced by a relief-man, who 
is sometimes a man appointed for the 
purpose, and continually employed in_ relieving 
gatemen who are sick or on leave; and at other 
times is a porter from the station, or occasionally 
a plate-layer. The engineers’ crossings are those 
at which the traffic is not supposed to be suffi- 
ciently continuous to require the constant employ- 
ment of a man to open and shut the gates; and 
here the gate cottage is occupied by a plate-layer 
who looks after the gates cohen he is at home; 
and whose wife looks after them during the day- 
time when he is away at work ; they having the 
cottage rent free as remuneration for their joint 
services as gatekeepers. 

Occasionally, a public-road crossing exists close 
toa signal-box, and then it falls to the signalman 
to attend to the gates, which in this case are 
interlocked with the signals; an arrangement 
which not only prevents the opening of the gates 
by any person, but also prevents 
the signalman himself from opening them when 
the signals are lowered to allow the passing of 
a train. 

Where a crossing is close to a station, but not 
close enough to the signal-box to allow of the 
signalman attending to the gates, a man is spe- 
cially employed for the purpose; but the gates 
are still interlocked with the signals, so that the 
gateman can only open them by the signalman’s 
permission, and when the signals are all up against 
approaching trains. This arrangement secures 
the public from any danger of being run over 
by a passing train while crossing the line, and 
at the same time secures the gates and train from 
damage by coming into contact with each other. 
It necessarily causes some delay to persons wish- 
ing to cross, and not unfrequently has a disturb- 
ing influence upon the temper of irascible people 
who are, or fancy that they are, in a hurry. 

The gatekeeper at an ordinary crossing between 
stations is under no such control, and has no 
special warning of the approach of trains. He is 
supplied with a working time-table—not the 
neatly stitched pamphlet which is sold at the 
bookstalls, but a bulkier volume of more work- 
a-day appearance—a revised copy of which is 
usually issued on the first of each month—in 
which are entered all the passenger and goods 
trains running over the line, with the times of 
their departure and arrival at the various stations. 
In addition to this, he has usually every Saturday 
a supplementary time-table, giving information 
of the running of any special trains that have 
been arranged for the following week ; and occa- 
sionally has in addition a special note of some 
train or trains that have been arranged at short 
notice. 


or rather in his hut, the gatekeeper has to 
exercise considerable vigilance, as the exigencies 
of the service frequently necessitate the running 
of trains of which no notice beforehand can 
possibly be given to places not in telegraphic com- 
munication with headquarters. Usually, when 
a special train is run without notice, a tail-board— 
that is, a piece of sheet-iron, painted red—is hung 
on to the drawbar-hook of the last vehicle of the 
train immediately preceding the ‘special, and the 
gatekeeper carefully watches each train as it 
passes him, to see if it has a ‘tail-board on.’ 

Nowadays, the size of the gates is determined 
by the Board of Trade, who require, in the first 
oe that they shall be of sufticient length to 
eave a clear public roadway between the posts 
twenty-five feet wide ; and in the second place, 
that they shall shut right across both lines of 
railway, when the road is double; and that they 
shall not be nearer than four feet to the outside of 
the rail when closed for the passage of the train. 
Here and there, gates may be found which do not 
comply with those requirements ; but they were 
erected before the Board of Trade took gates under 
their especial care, and as they require renewal 
are replaced with others of regulation size. The 

attern of the gate and the material of which it 

is constructed are determined by the company’s 
chief engineer, and each company has usually a 
standard pattern of its own. It is essential that 
the gate shall be strong enough to bear its own 
weight, which is by no means an inconsiderable 
item. It must be of sufficient height to prevent 
stock from jumping over it, and must be so 
designed as to prevent pigs, lambs, &c., getting 
through it on to the line. These conditions being 
complied with, the lighter it is made the better ; 
for if an engine strikes a gate standing across the 
line, it will smash it whatever be its construction ; 
and the lighter it is the less damage will it do 
to the engine striking it. Iron gates are for this 
reason not desirable, and are now seldom used. 

Another regulation made by the Board of Trade 
is that upon the centre of each gate shall be fixed 
a disc of wood or iron some three feet across and 

inted red, in order that engine-drivers may see 
it from a distance; and also, upon one of each 

air of gates a lamp, showing at night a red light 
Both up and down the line. Each gate is fastened 
by a large bolt, which in its turn is secured by a 
padlock, to prevent the gate being opened by any 
one but the gatekeeper. This may appear at first 
sight an unnecessary precaution; but when the 
gatekeeper goes to bed, as even gatekeepers must, 
it would not do to leave the gates so that any one 
could open them; and where the gatekeeper is a 
woman, she usually locks the gates whenever they 
are shut across the public road. 

In spite of all these precautions, gates do occa- 
sionally get broken, sometimes from sheer absence 
of mind upon the part of the gatekeeper, who 
has been known to shut one gate and forget all 
about the other until a train was too close to 
enable him to attend to the gate without danger 
to himself; sometimes through being closed 
when a train was due, which ran into them before 
they could be opened; but most frequently during 
foggy weather, when trains are apt to run some- 
what irregularly, and can neither be seen nor very 
distinctly heard for any distance. Such damage 
is at once reported to the head of the department, 


Even with all this information in his hands, 
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who, if the accident is due to carelessness, inflicts 
upon the offender a fine of a day’s or two days’ 


ay. 

Each gatekeeper is supplied with a tricolour 
hand-lamp, some detonating signals, and two flags, 
one red, one green, in order to signal when neces- 
sary to approaching trains; for it does sometimes 
happen that a vehicle breaks down on the railway 
while crossing over it; and the prompt use of 
signals by the gatekeeper is necessary to prevent 
a train running into the obstruction and so caus- 
ing a general smash-up. Not long since, at a 
crossing kept by a woman—the wife of a plate- 
layer—a load of straw broke down, blocking 
both lines, at a time when a passenger train was 
within ten minutes of being due. Away went the 
woman with her red flag to meet the approaching 
train, which she succeeded in stopping before it 
reached the obstruction; her presence of mind 
and prompt obedience to orders being suitably 
acknowledged by the company she served. 

Other instances might be quoted in which the 
prompt action of the gatekeeper has prevented a 
nr block from becoming a serious acci- 

ent. 

The relations of the gatekeeper to the public 
may be described as various, depending to a large 
extent upon the temperament and temper of both 
parties. Sometimes when the gentleman who 
wants the gates opened and the gentleman who has 
to open them are both of an irascible disposition, 
these relations are a little strained, and not unfre- 
quently call forth some vigorous language from the 
occupant of the trap, which the man at the gate has 
to bear as best he may, well knowing that retaliation 


probably fined. 

It is no doubt aggravating to a doctor or vete- 
rinary surgeon, for instance, with a long round 
before him and a skittish horse in the shafts, to 
have to wait seven or eight minutes because an 
express train is overdue ; and equally aggravating 
to the gatekeeper to be told that his careful- 
ness is simply crassness and the delay wilful and 
unnecessary. The belated traveller who at mid- 
night finds his further progress barred by a locked 
crossing gate, the custodian of which requires 
a great deal of waking, can ey be expected 
to greet with cheerfulness the advent of this 
guardian angel when he does come. Nor is it 
quite fair to blame the poor gatekeeper, wakened 
out of sleep perhaps for the third or fourth time, 
because he does not regard the traveller as a 
benefactor of his kind, more especially if Mr 
Traveller is a resident in the neighbourhood who 
has a habit of disturbing his slumbers at an 
unseemly hour. But, as a rule, the gatekeeper is 
a with the residents in his neighbourhood ; 

is previous experience has made him both care- 
ful and obliging ; while from his chats with the 
people for whom he opens the gates, he is gener- 
ally a well-informed authority upon all matters 
of local interest. 

It sometimes happens in agricultural districts 
that a farm is divided into two portions by a rail- 
way running through it; and where the farm- 
buildings are thus separated from the bulk of the 
land, and the only or chief communication between 
the two is by means of a level crossing, a little for- 
bearance has at times to be exercised by both 
parties, who, if they happen to disagree, can cause 


on his part would lead to his being reported and | 


each other considerable annoyance, as the following 
incident will show. A somewhat crotchety old 
farmer, whose land and buildings were on Opposite 
sides of a level crossing, fell out with the gate- 
keepers, an equally crotchety old plate-layer and 
his wife ; and whenever the woman’s washing-day 
came round, the old farmer had always an extra 
amount of traffic over the crossing, which had a 
disturbing effect upon Mrs Gatekeeper, who some- 
times gave him a long wait, on the plea that a 
train was due. Then the farmer hit upon the 
dodge of taking some stock across late at night, 
earetully waiting until the light was put out in 
the bedroom of the gatehouse before he raised 
the cry of ‘Gate, gate!’ continuing this practice 
sometimes for a week or two at a stretch, to the 
utter discomfiture of the gatekeeper, who had 
no alternative but to dress and obey the sum- 
mons, 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XLI. 


For all that rather wild cordiality of his, Snelling 
never seemed to forget that he was a kind of 
grand seigneur among his guests, Isaiah and Mrs 
Winter had for years obeyed his orders; and 
Monsieur and Madame Vigne were people who, 
at least to his fancy, were so far beneath him 
socially that he was bound to have a patronising 
manner towards them. But Madame, at the sug- 
gestion of payment, put up hands expressive of 
such a stately negative, that he was a little 
abashed and disconcerted. He turned away, and 
saw Master Will in the act of slipping from the 
room. 

*Hillo!’ he asked, with a fierceness even more 
unexpected than his bonhomie had been ; ‘where 
are you going to?’ 

‘I wasn’t going anywhere in particular, Will 
answered, 

‘Stop where you are, then,’ said Snelling 
sternly. The arch below showed such evidences of 
his handiwork that it brought his heart into his 
mouth to think of the multitudinous chances 
which might lead to his exposure. Nobody so 
likely to go prowling round there as a boy, and 
nobody much more likely to proclaim what he 
had seen, though he had not the faintest idea of 
its 

‘That boy, said Snelling, trying to force his 
voice back into a friendly tone, ‘is the very imp 
for mischief. Such a bird’s-nesting, high-climb- 
ing, limb-risking young rascal theer never was 
before.—What was you going to be up to, eh?’ 
He ruffled the boy’s hair with forced hilarity ; 
and Master Will got away from him, voiceless] 
resenting this familiarity, and more than half- 
suspicious of its meaning, 

he mere hint of danger had set the would-be 
murderer’s nerves at work; he feared detection 
everywhere, and felt as though a bird of the air 
might have carried the matter. ‘Isaiah,’ he said, 
‘you’ll stop and have a cup o’ tea, you and your 
missis, sence you’re here.—If Mrs Vigne will 
join in, I shall be her grateful servant.—What 
d’ ye say now, ladies? I can give you a very good 
cup o’ tea, I believe, I drink no finer than my 
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own, wheerever I happen to have the pleasure 
to sit down.’ 

Madame did not like her host, and would in all 

robability never have brought herself to like 
ag but she could not help a twinge or two of 
remorse as she thought how far she might have 
misjudged the man. She did not think him 
agreeable, and she thought that perhaps he might 
have been at once harsh and inconsiderate with 
the boy ; but she had long acquitted him of the 
dreadful charge which Will Gregg had brought 
against him. The facts of the case had never 
been strong enough to support that terrible 
theory, and a boy’s fancy was hardly evidence 
enough on which to hold it. So, altogether, 
Madame was willing enough to accept her old 
enemy’s advances towards reconciliation. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘Thank you; I will drink a 
cup of tea with you with pleasure. I did not 
think to find you so friendly ; but since it is so, 
I will gladly be the same.’ 

Somehow, Snelling’s efforts to patronise Madame 
Vigne seemed to meet with less than their ex- 

ected result. Even in the criminal whirl of all 
is thoughts, he hated her for her self-possession 
and the independence of her manner. 

Snelling led the way down-stairs. The half- 
ruined flight led directly away from the arch, and 
his wicked handiwork was visible from no part 
of it. He marshalled all his visitors nervously 
away from the place, growing noisier in his affec- 
tation of good-fellowship. ‘Queer old place for 
a lonely man to come and live in, this,’ he said, 
addressing himself to Madame. ‘I’ve cautioned 
John about it pretty often; but he’s not a 
venturesome boy, like young Gregg yonder, or 
otherwise there might be some danger for him. I 
caught young Gregg the other day a-walkin’ 
across that bit o’ ruined wall there with a balanc- 
ing pole, like a juggler at a fair. It turned my 
head giddy, and I was afraid to call out to him 
lest he should tumble—Don’t you ever let me 
catch you at them tricks, John. You recollect as 
the neck betwixt your head and your shoulders 
is the only one you’ve got. Learn to take care of 
it, my lad—learn to take care of it.’ 

There was not much accommodation for visitors 
in Snelling’s house, and there was a good deal of 
laughter about the scarcity of cups and spoons. 
John and Will were sent into various apartments 
in search of chairs; and the party on the whole 
sat down rather jollily, though the host’s loud 
gaiety was curiously fitful, and he was liable to 
moments of gloomy silence. Whenever these fell 
upon him, he roused himself with a great effort ; 
but, excepting that his amiabilities were over- 
strained, as they well might be, considering the 
curious relationship of his visitors to himself, his 
manner passed unnoticed. As a matter of fact, 
the four elders were conscious of their own secret, 
and felt a little guilty over it. It is possible that 
their own mirth was a little forced, and that they 
felt somewhat ill at ease under Snelling’s loud 
hospitalities. They were all tacitly helping to 
betray him ; and though they were sure that they 
had right on their side, they were not altogether 
comfortable. 

The summer day was drawing to its close, 
ree the shadows were fast lengthening in the 

elds, 


it is time that we walk to the railway station,— 
That saves three miles, Mr Vintare, and for a 
person of my figure that is something,’ 

‘Walk to my house, mum,’ responded Isaiah 
gallantly, ‘and I’ll drive you back to the house 
in a brace o’ shakes,’ 

‘May I go with Madame Vigne, uncle?’ John 
asked. 

‘Yes, yes,’ his uncle answered ; ‘go if you like. 
—See you don’t get into mischief.—Isaiah, you 
might come and smoke a Pipe and have a bit o’ 
supper with me to-night. I’m pretty lonesome 
here at times, I can assure you.’ 

‘Thankee, returned Isaiah. ‘I don’t mind if 
I do look in’—After all, how should Snelling 
ever know that he had cashed the cheque which 
bought Jousserau’s special license ? 

Since his discovery of the intruders upon his 
premises, Snelling had done nothing without a 
purpose. He thought it fortunate now that the 
— and hurry of his own thoughts had 

rought him home an hour or two earlier than 
customary. The visitors would be witnesses to 
one or two things which it was important to have 
established in the public mind. The: 

to declare, if appealed to, that he had been on 
terms of perfect friendship with his ward. They 
would have to declare that the turret chamber 
was apparently quite safe. 

He meant to finish his work that night. His 

lan was all made ready, and he had even invited 
saiah to supper that he might have one more 
witness to the purely accidental nature of the 
catastrophe we should overwhelm young John. 
Now that he was left alone, he sat down and 
thought it all out with a diabolic clearness, 

He would have no flaw at all in the tale which 
should be told hereafter. It needed but a mere 
moment’s work to clear away the bricks he had 
loosened, and that should be done at once. Then 
the building would hang merely by its own 
cohesion and by the support of one , Hg He 
had examined it a hundred times, and was certain 
that when the support was removed a footstep 
would bring the whole place down. 

But he must have his reason ready for sending 
his nephew into the chamber when he had com- 

leted his own share of the labour, and he knit 
is brows to think it out. If om 4 breath of sus- 

picion should touch him later on, he must be able 
to justify himself at every step. It would never 
do to send John in search of an object which an 
after-search could not discover. It would never 
do, indeed, to send him at all; the boy must be 
made to volunteer. 

Whilst he sat thinking thus, he was toying with 
his spectacle case, turning it over and over in 
his fingers and examining it with great apparent 
minuteness, as men will do with trifles at mo- 
ments of great absorption. Suddenly he saw the 
thing consciously. That would serve perfectly. 
If he set this spectacle case in the turret room, 
and having done so, swept away the bricks he 
had already loosened, he would but have to 
mention the fact that he had left his glasses in 
John’s hearing and the boy would volunteer. 

It was growing dusk already, and Isaiah might 
well be expected back at any moment. Now was 
the time. His ward’s fortune, for which he had 
panted, yearned, and burned these two years past, 
was in his grasp. He rose quietly, took his hat, 
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and sauntered into the garden, hiding the spec- 
tacle case within his sleeve. He had neither ruth 
nor fear, and somewhat to his own surprise, was 
little interested. He had worked at his wicked 
task in such an agony that he had expected the 
last stroke of all to cost him an almost unspeak- 
able pang; and now that he was actually about 
it, it cost him nothing. 

He looked about him as he stood at the foot 
of the winding broken staircase, and assured him- 
self coolly and collectedly that he was unobserved. 
Then he mounted, stepping carefully in the dim 
half-light, and came upon the chamber, Where 
should he set the case down? Surely at the 
far end of the room, where an intruder’s weight 
would tell most. There was a table there beneath 
the window, and the placid sky with a hint of 
daylight still shining in it was sprinkled with 
a pale star or two, 

He might have turned back even then and 
have saved himself. He thought so; but he had 
gone too far to turn, No man swims up the 
maelstrom’s dizzy whirling slope. A single step 
forward and the floor swayed beneath him, 
There was a crack like the report of a gun, and 
then, with a score of noises, groaning, shrieking, 
rending, and rushing round him, the place was 
down, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


The miserable Tobias, with all thoughts of buried 
treasure shaken out of him, sat before the coroner 
for the southern division of the county. 

‘The last witness has told us that you were 
the one person found in the grounds of Tally- 
mount Hall at the moment at which the building 
fell. Be good enough to tell us, if you please, 
what brought you there.’ 

‘I meant no harm,’ Tobias quavered. 

‘Your expressions at the time would seem to 
indicate that you were responsible for the fall 
of the building. You are not bound to say 
anything that may criminate yourself; but it 
is the business of this Court to make as full 
and complete an inquiry into the circumstances 
of the case as may be possible ; and if you were 
there without a guilty intention, you cannot do 
better than tell the truth.’ 

‘I saw Mr Snelling, began Tobias, ‘on two 
occasions doing something at the wall; he was 
dislodging the bricks, and I thought that some- 
thing was buried there.’ 

‘You thought there was something buried? 
Where 

‘In the wall, 

‘Something of value ? 

‘Yes, sir ; something of value,’ 

‘What led you to that belief?’ 

‘Mr Snelling looked anxious and disturbed, 
sir. He never worked more than a minute at 
a time, and would constantly leave the place 
to look about him. He worked in the archway, 
sir, and moved one brick at a time. When he 
had once got it free, he generally put it back 
again, and that made me wonder, sir, what he 
was doing,’ 

‘When did you first begin te observe the 
actions you attribute to the deceased ?’ 

_ ‘On the Thursday of last week. I was gather- 
ing firewood, and there is a hole in the wall. 
1 showed it next day to Mr Winter, sir,’ 


‘Come to the evening of the disaster. What 
brought you at that time in Mr Snelling’s 
grounds ?” 

‘I thought there was treasure hidden in the 
wall, sir.’ 

‘Here is a plan of the building; show me 
where the deceased was at work. Now, on your 
oath, what was your belief as to the meaning 
of his action ?’ 

‘I thought he was looking for something,’ 

‘And you went into the grounds—for what 
65 To see what the something was ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. 

‘What did you do there?’ 

‘I meant no harm, sir.—I hope the Court will 
believe I meant no harm.’ 

‘What did you do there ?’ 

; ‘I took out the bricks Mr Snelling had loosened, 
sir. 

‘Well?’ 

‘That was all, sir.’ The wretched man looked 
round the Court with a roving eye. The upper 
room of the inn was crowded—the inquest was 
held at the Horns at Quarley—and Shorthouse 
sat in a corner rubbing his nose with a tight- 
rolled copy of that day’s newspaper. The members 
of the jury were all attentive; every eye was 
turned upon the witness, 

‘When you had taken out the bricks, what 

‘I heard a footstep, sir, and ran outside the 
archway.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘The step went up-stairs, and the whole build- 
ing fell.—I meant no harm, sir. I hope the Court 
will believe I meant no harm.’ 

‘You say you first began to observe Mr 
Snelling’s actions on the Thursday of last week, 
and that you were gathering firewood at the 
time. It is rather an unusual thing to gather 
firewood at the beginning of August.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. Twas putting by for a 
rainy day.’ 

‘Tell me exactly what led you to the belief 
you profess to have had—the belief that Mr 
Snelling was looking for buried treasure.’ 

‘He looked so anxious, sir, He was in and 
out of the archway every minute, looking about 
to see if anybody was coming. He spread a 
newspaper on the grass, sir, to catch all the little 
bits of mortar that fell from where he was 
working.’ 

‘Were you aware that anybody used the room 
above the archway 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Did it oceur to you to think that the stability 
of the whole of that part of the building 
depended upon the archway ?’ 

‘No, sir. I thought Mr Snelling would know 
best about his own house.’ 

‘How long a time elapsed between the fall of 
the building and the time at which you were 
given into custody by the witness Winter ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. Perhaps Mr Winter could 
tell that better than myself, sir. I am an elderly 
man, sir, and I have had a recent illness, and I 
was very much shaken by the melancholy event.’ 

‘By what means did you obtain admission to 
the grounds?’ 

‘l walked in at the gate, sir. I was not 
observed.’ 
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‘What right did you suppose you had to in- 
vestigate the nature of the deceased’s proceed- 
ings ?? 

*None, sir. I was animated by curiosity, 

‘Quite simply, no doubt !’ 

‘I thought there might be something to be 
made by it. Iam an elderly man, sir, and I have 
known hardship.’ 

‘Now,’ said the coroner, ‘I will read over to_ 
you the deposition you will have to sign. Is 
there anything you desire to add to that? Is 
there anything you desire to alter ?’ 

‘I should like to add that I am an elderly 
man, sir, and that I meant no harm! 


There was not much to go upon, and yet there 
was everything to go upon, and bit by bit the 
dreadful truth pieced itself together in the minds 
of the jury. They refused to return any other 
_— than that the deceased died by the hand 
of God. 

The truth which pieced itself together in the 
minds of the jurymen grew little by little in 
the mind of Farmer Shorthouse. He sat like 
a stone, and seemed neither to hear nor see, when 
once the truth had been brought home to him. 
The verdict was recorded ; and the jury, splitting 
into scattered groups, whispered about the case, 
and filtered slowly from the room. The coroner 
packed up his papers and drove away. The 
— left the chamber in which the inquest had 

een held, and talked over the evidence in the 

bar and the bar-parlour, Farmer Shorthouse sat 
forgotten in his corner, until a barman, engaged 
for the day in anticipation of an increase of 
business, came into the room by accident, and 
made a great clattering of pots in order to awaken 
him, Then he rose and walked homewards 
without a word, and reaching his own house, sat 
down wordless in the kitchen for an hour or 
two, 

The news of the general belief had reached 
Cecilia, and she moved about the house horror- 
stricken and silent. The great kitchen clock, 
which had always had a cheerful voice till now, 
ticked with a threatening ghostly tone in the 
middle of the stillness, 

‘Tea is ready, father,’ said the girl, She had 
tried to find courage to speak to him a score of 
times before. 

He looked up at her with a scared face. 

‘Tea is ready, father,’ 

‘My wench,’ said the old man slowly, ‘it’s no 


an old fool. It’s no fault o’ mine as thee bissent 
married to a murderer.’ 

‘Don’t speak of it, Cecilia answered in a 
whisper, as if the time had been midnight and 
the theme an awful secret. 

‘I’ve done wi’ whatever will I ever had i’ that 
way,’ said her father, ‘Please yourself, my gell, 
and you'll never hear a word from me,’ 


The farmer, now shaken as to the stability of his 
own judgment, even as regards ‘ furriners,’ referred 
of course to Cecilia’s proposed marriage with the 
clever French artist, which soon became an accom- 
plished event. The household of the Vignes 
rejoiced greatly, the more so that the boy John 
Vale, once again deprived of legal guardianship, 


comfort to a father to say as much, but I’ve been } 


found comfort and protection as formerly in the 


arms of the warm-hearted Madame, under whose 
roof he took up his abode, Nor was his property 
unattended to, for it was Mr Winter's pride to 
give the lad the benefit of the long experience he 
himself had had of farming in the days before he 
purchased his ‘steppers.’ And so, in unrecorded 
peacefulness, their lives moved on. 
THE END. 


SALE BY CANDLE. 


To sell by ‘inch of candle’ is an expression 
frequently to be met with in English writers 
of the seventeenth and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries. It was customary in past 
times to sell goods, let land, and conduct auctions 
—or ‘outcries, as they were often then called—of 
all kinds of property ‘by the candle.’ When the 
company were duly assembled, the auctioneer lit a 
small piece of candle, generally an inch or less, 
and bids were received so long as the candle 
burned ; the last bid before the flame expired 
securing the article or property offered. Some- 
times a red’ ring was placed round the candle or 
taper at a certain distance below the flame, and 
the successful bid was the highest made before the 
ring was reached. 

The custom appears to have been originally 
French ; but it was in vogue in this country as 
early as the time of Charles I. It is mentioned 
in the records of the House of Lords in 1641, 
Milton, writing in 1652, as Secretary to the 
Council of State, says: ‘The Council thinks it 
meet to propose the way of selling by inch of 
candle, as being the most probable means to 
~~ the true value of the goods.’ Pepys in 
ris Diay notes the custom as being new to him, 
and under date November 6, 1660, records a keen 
competition at the sale of two ships by this method, 
when, he says, ‘we have much to do to tell who 
did ory last.’ On another occasion, nearly two 
_— ater, the diarist mentions a sale of some 
1ulks, which he attended in his official capacity, 
when, he says, it was pleasant to see how Pe. se 
men were at the first to bid, and yet when the 
candle was going out, how they bawled. The 
office of auctioneer under such conditions must 
have been almost as onerous, and have required as 
much nice discrimination as that of judge ona 
racecourse when the horses come past the winning 
post in such close order that, in sporting phrase, 
you might cover them with a tablecloth. 

There is an advertisement in the London 
Gazette of 1684 of an unusual sale, which probably 
did not result in a very brisk fight for the last bid. 
The announcement was that ‘on the 15th of 
March next will be exposed to sale by the candle 
two elephants, the one male, the other female. 
The price and places where to be seen and sold 
shall be notified by printed bills on the 5th of 
March.’ The ‘price’ to be so notified was presum- 
ably the upset price fixed by the vendor; but 
what that was, or what the ponderous pair fetched, 
is not recorded, 

The records of the East India Company men- 
tion, in 1690, the appointment of a special officer, 
a Mr Thorowgood, ‘to manage the Company’s 
candle at the sale” These sales were frequently 
held in the coffee-houses. In the time of Queen 
Anne the most popular for the purpose were 
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Lloyd’s and the Marine Coffee-houses, Towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, the practice 
of selling goods in general by the candle seems 
to have practically died out in the country. 

In France, the custom still exists in a modified 
form at public sales of real property. A Parisian 
avocat, writing to the Times in 1873, thus described 
the process : * When the bidding is opened, a small 
candle—similar to a vesta—is lighted ; at each bid 
a new one is lighted, and if no new bid is given 
before it goes out, a second, and on that going out 
without a bid, a third candle is lighted. The last 
bidder at the time the third candle goes out is 
declared the purchaser.’ Much the same method 
is pursued in the far East. In a consular Report 
to the Foreign Office on the trade of Saigon and 
Cochin-China in 1878, it is stated that cultivated 
state land, or land bearing trees in full growth, is 
obtainable only at public sale, and that the auction 
is by candle, the dying out of three lights before a 
higher bid is made concluding the bargain. It 
seems highly probable, however, that this mode 
of sale is not of native origin, but has been 
introduced by the French. 

In Burma, disputes are often settled by ordeals 
of various kinds. The ordeal by candle is in com- 
mon use. Two candles, one for each litigant, of 
equal size and with wicks of equal thickness, are 
burnt on an altar or in a temple, and the dis- 
putant whose candle expires first is considered 
to have lost his cause. This method would appear 
to afford a considerable opening for bribery and 
corruption as regards the official in charge of the 
all-important ‘ dips.’ 

Up to a very few years ago, goods were publicly 
sold by candle every Friday afternoon at boone. 
The weekly auction was held in a room in the 
Exchange, and the presiding officer was assisted by 
a crier and a servant in a flame-coloured coat, who 
bore a box of little tapers, each of which was 
calculated to burn for the space of one minute. 
As soon as one of these was lighted, the bidding 
began. The candle was extinguished, and a new 
one lighted as each bid was made, until the light 
was able to burn itself out before the crier could 
announce a new bid. The goods offered then 
became the property of the maker of the last bid. 
The municipal authorities of Bremen abolished 
this ancient custom at the end of 1883. It was 
said that these sales had been held and the candles 
burned every Friday in Bremen for five hundred 
years without a break. 

In the west of England, land is still let in a 
few places by this ancient method. The parish 
meadow of Broadway, near Weymouth, was stated 
a few years ago to be annually let with the old 
formalities. An inch of candle was placed on a 
board nine inches square, and was lighted by one 
of the parish officers, who then proceeded to take 
down the biddings. While the candle burned, 
any one could bid, and the last bidder before the 
light expired was the tenant for the ensuing year. 
A small plot of land and a cottage near Chedzoy, 
in Somerset, are put up to sale by half-inch of 
candle every twenty-one years. The land is 
known as ‘Church Acre,’ and the purchase-money 


is devoted to ecclesiastical objects. The amount 
realised by the last sale, which took place in 1884, | 
provided a new clock for the church tower. In | 
the little village of Tatworth, near Chard, also 


in Somerset, there is a small piece of land, a little | 


more than six acres in extent, which belongs to no 
one in particular ; but its annual value is shared 
among certain pro erty-holders in the neighbour- 
hood. All entitled thus to share meet once a year 
at the village inn, when they style themselves a 
‘court,’ and appoint a steward to conduct the 
letting. An inch of candle is solemnly lighted, 
the bidding begins, and according to the old rule, 
the last bidder before the candle goes out gets the 
field for the following year. The steward shares 
the rent amongst those entitled to receive it, and all 
present settle down for a convivial evening, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


Tue Hygiene Congress which recently met at 
Paris discussed among other subjects the import- 
ant one of pollution of rivers, and passed some 
resolutions which we trust may meet with atten- 
tion on the part of those in authority. It was 
recommended that the pollution of all streams 
by waste from factories should be forbidden abso- 
lutely, unless such waste can be proved to be 
free from injurious constituents; and it was stated 
that where such preventive regulations have been 
put in force manufacturers have benefited, for 
they have in many cases discovered residual pro- 
ducts which are far too valuable to be thrown 
away. Irrigation was advocated as the best means 
of disposal of contaminated water, provided that 
such liquid could be so chemically treated as 
not to be injurious to agriculture. This water 
percolating through the ground would of neces- 
sity be subjected to a process of filtration and 
purification which could not be brought about 
by artificial treatment. The difficulty in apply- 
ing these recommendations was chiefly found in 
dealing with those manufacturers who could not 
afford to undertake the necessary works, and in 
these cases the Congress advised that the authori- 
ties should themselves undertake the necessary 
alterations, and afterwards recover the cost from 
the persons concerned. 

The French papers have recently described an 
invention which, if as effective as it is said to be, 
will mark an era in the history of small-arms. 
This is the substitution of a cartridge-case of 
vegetable substance for the brass shell generally 
adopted. The new cartridge-case is consumed at 
the moment of discharge, and entirely disappears, 
thus doing away with the necessity for any ex- 
tracting apparatus. The weak point in the new 
device would seem to lie in the circumstance that 
the metal shell closes the powder chamber, and 
therefore for the time-being forms part of the 
weapon ; but this difficulty is said to be obviated 
by an attachment to the gun which costs little, 
and which is easy of application to any weapon. 
The new cartridge is so much lighter than the 
metal arrangement which it replaces, that a 
soldier would be able to carry twice the number 
with which he is now provided—an advantage 
which is obvious now that the adoption of maga- 
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zine-rifles is only a question of time. We trust 
that these anticipations as to the merits of the 
new invention are not doomed to disappointment, 
but we confess that until we have more definite 
information concerning it, we have doubts as to 
its efficiency. For one thing, we know of no 
substance capable of instantaneous combustion 
which does not itself assume the character of an 
explosive, and such a substance would obviously 
be dangerous for storage when so closely allied 
with gunpowder. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute lately pub- 
lished an article by Dr Webster Fox with reference 
to some not generally known facts concerning the 
eyesight of children. He contends that a child’s 
eye is far more sensitive to light than the eye 
of an adult, and that great mischief accrues from 
ignorance of this circumstance, a mother or nurse 
often leaving an infant exposed to the glare of 
the most intense sunlight. This practice may 
possibly injure the sight permanently, and very 
probably lays the foundation of absolute blind- 
ness. Dr Fox also tells us that the eyes should not 
be used for purposes of study until a child is 
between seven and nine years old, and that read- 
ing by artificial light should in no case be allowed 
until the child has passed his tenth year. We 
are glad to call attention to these sensible remarks 
at a time when the overtaxing of children’s intel- 
lects is a craze which is doing much harm, and 
when children who wear spectacles are almost as 
often seen as those without them. 

Mr Henry J. Peddie, Edinburgh, has invented 
a new method of railway signalling which, pro- 

erly carried out, would be instrumental in render- 
ing collisions during fog impossible. The appa- 
ratus is in two sections, one part being attached 
to a shoe on the sleeper between the rails of the 
ermanent way, and the other upon the engine. 
he former consists of a bar which is brought 
into such a position when the adjacent signals 
are at ‘danger, that it engages the apparatus on 
the engine, the result being that the whistle 
sounds, the steam is cut off, and the brake is 
applied ; all these operations being carried out 
automatically, and without any interference of 
the driver. We cannot for want of space describe 
the ingenious manner in which all this is arranged 
for and brought about, but the system seems per- 
fectly feasible. Like many another invention for 
saving life, it has the disadvantage that it cannot 
be adopted without great expense, and railwa: 
companies are slow to act in any way whic 
reduces their dividends. Witness the fact that 
many lines are still without an efficient brake, an 
omission which should be regarded as ‘culpable 
negligence’ if loss of life should arise. 

The ancient monuments of Egypt in the form 
of tombs, palaces, and temples have been built of 
such solid materials, and the absence of frost and 
atmospheric variations have so conduced to their 
preservation, that it would almost seem as if they 
were destined to last for ever. And so, perhaps, 
they might were it not for the cupidity of the 
Arabs, the thoughtlessness of tourists, and the 
greed of the collector. These between them have 
been doing their best to despoil the Egyptian 
monuments, and it has become necessary to take 
steps to stop them. The Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Egyptian Monuments has 


been formed with this object, and with the con- 
currence of the home and Egyptian governments. 
A report has already been made as to the cost 
of propping masonry which is in danger of falling, 
in clearing sites, &c.—the estimated expenses being 
about nine thousand pounds. This sum it is 
proposed to raise by subscription, when it will be 
app ied to the immediate wants of about twenty 
of the more important monuments. When this 
work is done the Egyptian government will pro- 
vide guardians who will look after the future 
well-being of the buildings under their care. 

In the French technical journal, La Nature, there 
is described a steam-carriage for common roads, 
which will carry three passengers. It has a small 
boiler of the vertical type, which works at a 
pressure of one hundred and seventy pounds on 
the square inch, and evaporates about thirteen 
gallons of water per hour. The speed attained on 
a good road is fifteen miles per hour, and enough 
water can be carried to last for a run of twenty- 
five miles. The fuel (coke) costs one-third of a 
penny per mile. The entire weight of car, fuel, 
water, and passengers is twenty-two hundred- 
weight. 

The exhibition of works by English humorists 
recently held in London was of a most interesting 
character in throwing light upon the manners, 
customs, and fashions of a bygone period. It 
is true that many of the caricatures were of 
ephemeral interest, so far as their original mean- 
ing was concerned, but at the same time they 
afforded valuable information as to details of 
dress, and the like, for the student of modern 
history. In one respect the artists in black and 
white have a great advantage over those who, 
like Leech, worked only a few decades ago, He 
and others had no choice but to draw their 
pictures direct on the wood block, the operation 
of engraving then in use destroying the original 
work, Nowadays, on the contrary, the original 
remains intact, for it is drawn on card, or paper, 
and reproduced as a photograph on the engraver’s 
block. Periodical sales of original drawings of 
this character bring a handsome return to some 
of the large publishing houses. 

The law in New York regarding the execution 
of criminals by electricity came into force at 
the beginning of the year; but there is a repug- 
nance on the part of the authorities to enforce 
it. In the case of one criminal under the sentence 
of death, strenuous efforts have been made to 
avert his doom, by statements to the effect that 
death by electricity is uncertain, and partakes 
rather of the character of grievous bodily torture. 
Whereupon a reference commission was appointed 
to consider the entire question, Among the 
witnesses called before this commission was Mr 
Edison, who testified that the electric current 
could be applied in such a manner as to produce 
instant death. Such evidence was surely un- 
necessary when we remember the large number 
of fatal accidents which have occurred during 
recent years both in America and in this 
country. 

Those who have watched the progress of aéro- 
nautical science, and are qualified to judge of 
the various schemes which have been proposed 
for navigating the air, have long ago come to 
the conclusion that the balloon is quite incapable 
of solving the problem. Nevertheless newfangled 
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machines on the balloon principle continue to 
be devised, and possibly it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that a first trial often demonstrates their 
uselessness. A machine of this character—con- 
sisting of an egg-shaped balloon with attachments 
to its car in the form of vertical and horizontal 
propellers—rose from Brooklyn in July last in 
charge of an experienced aéronaut. The wind 
rapidly carried the machine in the contrary 
direction to which it was being steered; and 
in the end both the cumbrous contrivance and 
its foolhardy conductor were lost at sea. It is 
astonishing that any sane being can suppose that 
he will bend the wind to his wish—Canute’s 
flatterers were not more foolish. 

Professor Burton writing to a contemporary 
from Japan, calls attention to the extreme rarity 
of any houses in that country which can be called 
old. The frequency of earthquakes, of which 
there are some hundreds in every year, causes 
buildings of brick and stone to be slowly disin- 
tegrated—while those of wood succumb to the 
rarer and more violent shocks. The tinder-like 
character of the houses, and the circumstance that 
they are heated by charcoal fires and lighted by 
mineral oil lamps, are enough to ensure a con- 
flagration after the earthquake has done the 
initial mischief. Hence it is that it is a most 
unusual thing to see a really old house in a 
Japanese town. 

Among the wonders shown at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion is an automatic portrait-taking machine, 
which is set in motion by the familiar device of 
dropping a coin into a slot provided for it. 
This done, the sitter takes his place in front of 
the machine, and fixes his eye upon a spot ar- 
ranged for the purpose. A warning dial gives the 
instruction Attention, when a bell rings during 
the time of exposure, which lasts from three to 
six seconds, according to the light available at the 
time. (This time of exposure is estimated and 
regulated by an attendant.) In about five minutes 
a finished portrait emerges from the machine. 
The process employed (Ferrotype) is that which 
is commonly adopted by itinerant photographers 
at the seaside and elsewhere, and when we note 
the number of operations which it entails it would 
seem that they would be impossible without the 
aid of a skilled hand and eye. A thin enamelled 
iron plate has to be covered with collodion, 
sensitised, exposed, developed, dried and varnished. 
The machine is said to work well and efficiently — 
and, if this be the case, it will no doubt become 
well known. But it is obvious that it cannot 
compete in results with the ordinary and more 
simple method of taking a photograph. 

The penny-in-slot principle has been applied to 
the ready sale of many articles of an unimportant 
character, but it has been reserved for the South- 
eastern Railway Company to utilise it in a manner 
which travellers will not be slow to appreciate. 
The modern railway-lamp burning gas is a great 
improvement upon the dim old oil-burner, which, 
to the shame of certain lines, is still retained. 
But the position of the light is generally too far 
away for comfortable reading. Recognising this 
inefliciency the company in question has provided 
some of their carriages with electric reading lamps, 
which, under the persuasive action of a penny 
dropped in a slot, will shed forth half an hour's 
radiance close to the reader’s head. 


A correspondent of the Zimes points out that 
edible fungi grow in great profusion in all parts 
of Ireland, and often close to the doors of peasants 
who rarely taste anything but potatoes. e also 
calls attention to the fact that no attempt is made 
in the schools of that country to acquaint the 
children with the differences which exist between 
edible and poisonous fungi. We fear that this 
objection would apply with equal force to other 
parts of Britain, and that a valuable form of food 
is neglected, because so few know what to utilise 
and what to reject. It isa common mistake that 
the mushroom is the only form of fungus which 
is fit to eat; there are many others which are 
both palatable and nourishing. Where these 
abound, the children in the schools should be 
made acquainted with them, and instructed how 
to prepare them for the table. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal does well to point 
out that for killing rats, mice, and other small 
animals, the more dangerous poisons, such as 
arsenic, strychnine, &c., are not at all necessary. 
A comparatively inert substance, sulphate of 
barium, is an active poison to such creatures— 
although its precise action is difficult to explain, 
seeing that it is extremely insoluble. Powdered 
and mixed with lard or fat, it is readily par- 
taken of by small animals, and will soon destroy 
them. 

Some useful and interesting experiments have 
recently been carried out at the works of Messrs 
Frederich Siemens & Co., of Berlin, for the pur- 
pose of noting the loss of light which occurs 
through the use of different descriptions of 
window glass. A Bunsen photometer was em- 
ployed for the tests, the source of light being two 
Argand gas-burners. A translucent but non- 
transparent. glass showed a loss of twenty-seven 
per cent. of light. Next came cathedral glass, so 
much used now for decorative purposes. This 
was of the clear variety, with a slight tinge of 
colour, and showed a loss of twelve and two-thirds 
per cent. A ground glass with cut stars showed 
a loss of no less than sixty per cent. ; and a new 
piece of ground glass, without any pattern, forty 
per cent. These facts should be borne in mind 
by those who wish to obtain the greatest amount 
of light from their windows, and they also prove 
|the loss that must accrue from the common 
custom of using ground glass globes for lamps. 
| Another point not touched upon by these experi- 
ments is worth noting, and that is, that glass 
becomes less transparent by age, and assumes at 
the same time a yellow tinge. 

According toa note in the Scientific American, 
a somewhat strange course is adopted when a 
patient under chloroform shows the slightest 
symptom of failure of the heart’s action. He is 
turned upside down with his heels in the air. So 
efficacious is this treatment considered by the 
doctors, that the operating tables in the Paris 
hospitals are so made that at any instant they can 
be elevated with one end in the air, so that the 
patient’s head is on the ground. We presume 
that the explanation of the matter is, that the 
flow of blood is for a time changed in its direc- 
tion. 

The time lost under the present system of 
taking ‘divisions’ in the House of Commons and 
other public assemblies of a similar character 1s 
much to be deplored, and any method by which 
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that tiresome process can be simplified is worthy 
of attention, Such a method has for some 
time been under consideration by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and, from a report upon the 
subject, we gather the following particulars. An 
apparatus has been devised by M. Le Goaziou 
which owes its motive power to electricity, On 
the desk in front of every member’s seat is 
placed a box which is fitted with two handles— 
the one on the right registering ‘aye,’ and that on 
the left ‘no;’ while if both are moved simul- 
taneously, it means that the member wishes to 
abstain from voting. At the same time, any 
member can, within an allowed period, recall or 
correct his vote. The results are exhibited on a 
receiver, and can be readily seen and brought to a 
total. The plan will thus be seen to be somewhat 
similar to the method of marking by electricity 
which is common to most modern billiard tables, 
The idea is good, although it is not new, for a 
similar method was proposed in this country 
some years ago. 

M. Mallet recently exhibited to the Society of 
Physics and Natural History at Geneva two balls 
of almost perfect sphericity, which were formed 
naturally, but under unusual conditions. One of 
them of vegetable origin, and perfectly black, was 
found in the cavity of a piece of oak which had 
for a long period formed the shaft of a mill-wheel. 
As this shaft constantly rotated the cavity became 
charged with dust from the wood, and the moist- 
ure bound it together into one mass, which like 
a snowball constantly grew by added particles on 
its surface, until this black ball was formed. The 
other spherical curiosity was of mineral origin, 
and came from a grotto through which flowed a 
torrent from the river Rhone It was a pebble 
with a calcareous coating, which had prob- 
ably received its form from being constantly 
rotated in a hole in the rock by the action of 
water. 

A new device for detecting and estimating the 
quantity of firedamp present in the airways of 
mines has been presented to the Royal Society 
by the inventors, Messrs Pitkin and Niblet. ‘The 
apparatus consists of two thermometers, one of 
which has its bulb covered with platinum black, 
whilst the other is of the normal type, and is 
simply used for comparison with the _ first. 
When the instrument is placed in an atmosphere 
containing a hydrocarbon, such as firedamp, there 
is an increase of temperature in the blackened 
bulb owing to slow combustion of the gas in the 
pores of the finely divided platinum, The differ- 
ence of height between the two mercurial columns 
then indicates the amount of gas present in the 
air. 


THE MUSICAL SMALL-COAL MAN. 


THE cry ‘Small-coal !’ ‘Small-coal !’"—as familiar 
to the ears of our great-grandparents as the homely 
tinkle of the muffin-bell to ours—has long since 
been hushed. For a century or more it has ceased 
to add its quota of discord to the medley of per- 
ambulatory jargon. It is a departed street-cry. 
We search our modern dictionaries in vain for 
its particular signification, but in Johnson we 
find : ‘Small-coal—Little wood-coals, used to light 
fires.’ There were allusions to it in the Spectator 


the man. 


of palmy days, and in Gay’s Trivia, where the 
poet sings : 


When small-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat, 
From smutty dangers guard thy threatened coat. 


Among the itinerant vendors of this household 
requisite of the past was an extraordinary char- 
acter—chemist, poet, musician, antiquary, all in 
one, His name was Thomas Britton, a native of 
Northamptonshire, who started life with a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to a ‘small-coal’ man in 
London, at the end of which he returned to his 
native town of Higham-Ferrers, whence, having 
soon run through his little savings, he returned 
to the metropolis and set up for himself in the 
old line, hiring for the purpose a stable in Clerk- 
enwell, which served him in the twofold capacity 
of store and dwelling-house. After being settled 
in business for some little time, he made the 
acquaintance of his neighbour, Dr Garaniere, a 
celebrated chemist, who, taking a decided interest 
in the young man, allowed him free access to his 
laboratory, of which privilege Britton took such 
advantage that before long he vied with his 
patron, built himself a movable laboratory, where, 
according to Hearne, with whom he was a great 
favourite, ‘he performed with little expense and 
trouble such things as had never been done 
before.’ 

Britton was also passionately fond of music, 
and in the miserable loft over his coal-store, the 
only access to which was a narrow breakneck 
pair of outside wooden steps, he established regular 
concerts, at which he himself performed on the 
viol-de-gamba, The annual subscription to these 
musical entertainments was ten shillings, at which 
Britton found the instruments and regaled his 
fellow-artists with coffee at a penny a dish ; and 
in spite of the rudeness of the accommodation, 
his humble roof was frequented by assemblies of 
the fair and the gay. Many of the leading pro- 
fessionals, including the aristocratic Handel, it is 
said, took part in the performances; and it was 
here that Dubourg, when a child, played, standing 
upon a joint-stool, the first solo that he ever 
executed in public. Steele, in No, 144 of the 
Guardian, commenting on the odd and original 
characters produced by a free form of government, 
says: ‘We have a small-coal man, who, beginning 
with two plain notes, which made up his daily 
ery, has made himself master of the whole com- 
pass of the gamut, and has frequent concerts of 
music at his own house, for the entertainment 
of himself and friends.’ 

Old-book stalls had an extraordinary fascination 
On his daily rounds he would 
spend more than half his time poring over anti- 
quated works on chemistry and music; and so 
great was his discernment in the selection of 
works of merit, that during the rage for old books 
and manuscripts that set in at the beginning of 
last century, he was employed to swell the collec- 
tions of many of the noblest in the land, including 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls of Oxford, Sun- 
derland, Pembroke, and Winchelsea, who allowed 
him to share in their conversations, when they 
met to compare notes at a bookseller’s shop in 
Ave Maria Lane after their rambles through the 
town. Britton would leave his coal-sack at the 
door, and, dressed in his blue frock, spend many 
an agreeable hour with his co-enthusiasts. He 
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himself amassed a splendid collection of musical 
works, to which he continually added manuscripts 
copied with his own hand. But he did not con- 
fine his attention solely to music and chemistry ; 
he was a collector of ‘curios’ of all sorts, drawings, 
prints, ancient and modern musical instruments, 
as well as treatises on such uncommon subjects as 
the philosopher’s stone, judicial astrology, mystic 
divinity, magic, &c. At his decease his books and 
manuscripts were sold by auction at Tom’s Coffee- 
house, near Ludgate, many being purchased by 
Sir Hans Sloane, which are now in the British 
Museum ; his collection of music alone fetched 
nearly one hundred pounds. 

Poor Britton’s end was very sad, and strangely 
in keeping with his singular life. Whether it 
was that his head had been turned by his mystical 
and magical books, he was killed to all appearance 
by imagination. A jesting friend one day intro- 
duced into his company a ventriloquist, who, in 
a far-away voice, bade poor Britton prepare for 
his approaching end by repeating the Lord’s prayer 
on his knees. He obeyed the injunction, went 
home to bed, and died a few days after, September 
1714, and was buried in Clerkenwell. 

Among those who took frequent part in his 
concerts was the painter Woolaston, a good per- 
former on both violin and flute, who twice painted 
him, one of the pictures being now in the British 
Museum, having been purchased by Hans Sloane. 
Woolaston was a staunch friend to Britton, and 
stood by him when at different times he was 
accused of being an atheist, Presbyterian, and 
Jesuit, and when his musical assemblies were 
suspected by some of being a cloak for seditious 
meetings or magical séwnces. Woolaston, who 
knew him well, pronounced him a plain, simple, 
honest man, solely bent on amusing himself. All 
the print-shops of the last century exhibited 
mezzotintos of this remarkable man, in which he 
was represented with a sack of small-coal over 
his shoulder, and his retail measure in his hand, 
subscribed with the following appropriate lines 
by Hughes, another member of his orchestra : 


Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace and arts, unpurchased, dwell ; 
Well pleased Apollo thither led his train, 

And music waatied in her sweetest strain. 
Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 
Let useless pomp behold, and blush to find 

So low a station, such a liberal mind. 


CARBOLINE. 


The introduction of transparent wire-wove roof- 
ing, which some little time since was noticed in 
our columns under the title of a ‘New Substitute 
for Glass’ (February 2, 1889), has met with such 
a marked degree of success, that its promoters— 
the Wire-wove Roofing Company, 16a Queen 
Victoria Street, London—are now placing on the 
market a new material, to which the name of 
Carboline has been given, similar in many respects 
to that already described, but opaque and consider- 
ably cheaper. Carboline forms an excellent sub- 
stitute for slates, tiles, corrugated iron, or any of 
the usual substances used for covering roofs where 
light is not required; and may also be employed 


at greatly reduced cost in place of enamelled iron 
plates for advertising purposes, in which branch 
alone an enormous business should accrue to the 
new material. Carboline being only about one- 
third the weight of galvanised iron, an obvious 
saving in the cost of carriage, freight, &c. results 
whilst the structure to be roofed in, having a lesser 
weight to carry, can be correspondingly reduced 
in strength with a resultant economy in building 
material. 

Further advantages claimed for the new sub- 
stance under consideration are extreme cheapness, 
whilst forming a roofing material cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Being, moreover, unlike 
galvanised iron, a non-conductor, it is free from 
noise, a desideratum of no mean importance. 

Carboline can be fixed with ease and rapidity 
by unskilled labour, and possesses all the advan- 
tages, save translucency, of the transparent wire- 
wove roofing, whilst costing considerably less. It 
is waterproof, unaffected by steam, sun, heat, 
frost, hail, snow, or rain, and is tough, elastic, and 
unbreakable. 

In conclusion, it may be added that the British 
War Office, after experimenting with carboline, 
has ordered a large additional quantity for cover- 
ing soldiers’ huts, a purpose for which it is 
eminently adapted. 


ALTAR AND GRAVE. 
By Dr Cuaries Mackay. 


THE spring-time loveliness decays 

Ere the cold autumnal days ; 

The petals of the lily 

Fade ere the night grows chilly, 

And roses droop before the year grows old, 
And the gay greenery turns to russet gold ; 
And such, alas ! is living beauty’s doom 
When age creeps over it to blight its bloom. 


But the calm beauty of the sacred dead, 
Lost to our hearts in life’s young prime, 

Remains for ever in our silent thought, 

With tenderest recollections fraught, 
Defiant of the touch of time. 

Although the hostile seasons pass, 

Fond memory’s magic glass 

Preserves the lovely features unimpaired, 
And adds angelic grace 
To the beloved face, 

Preserved by Death, though Life might not 

have spared. 
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